camels crowd together, burbling, and their
attendants run off; the escort troops take cover
and begin to shoot. A hell of sound breaks
loose. A machine-gun is in action at the nearest
picket, and the Mahsuds are firing volleys.
A dozen camels are wounded and bolting hither
and thither. Since the telephone connection is
cut, a runner is sent back for reinforcements.
He takes five steps and falls. Another tries and
then a third; both are wounded.

The enemy fire increases in intensity. The
Mahsuds have been watching this convoy day
after day. Behind them are women and boys,
carriers of ammunition and water, and, inshallah,
the spoils of victory. Near the riflemen crouch
men with daggers. Their loins are girt, and the
joy of paradise is in their eyes. Suddenly their
leaders stand erect. They dash forward to loot
and disembowel. But the troops are ready.
Only first-class, thoroughly seasoned troops can
cope with the attack. In spite of the hail of
lead that is falling around them, they drop two
of the knifemen. The rest rush on to the
bayonets that await them. The onslaught has
failed. The Mahsuds lie among pebbles and
blood, each gripping a long knife.
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